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Lurlei. 
The bubbles break to kiss her feet, 
She sits and combs her yellow hair, 
And sings, whose song is all too sweet ; 
And smiles, whose face is all too fair. 


For some have said: “Though cold the Rhine, 
O love, my heart had colder been, 

Craved not my lips the touch of thine, 

Despite the wave thut slips between !” 


So, dreaming still of life and light, 
They die: The siren sings the while, 
And faces drifting dead and white 
Bring uo regret unto her smile. 


And still serenely bends the blue 
O’er hills that blossom all around ; 
But never blossoms life anew 
Unto the souls that she has bound. 


Bingen, July 5, 1869. 
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The Musical Drama and the Works of 
Richard Wagner. 


(Continued from page 75). 
II. 


‘ 
FROM THE FRENCH OF EDOUARD SCHURKE. 


At last the artist’s perseverance was crowned 
with success. Good news in two forms reached 
him; Rienzi was accepted at the Theatre in 
Dresden, the Phantom Ship at Berlin. He left 
Paris and hastened to Dresden. Rienzi obtained 
a brilliant success, and brought to the composer 
the position of Kapellmeister of the court. The 
victory was as unexpected as brilliant. In a 
single day the yonng composer, obscure and 
solitary up to his twenty-eighth year, had become 
famous. Here is an established reputation, a 
fortune secured, the new friends thought, who 
crowded about him. They were greatly deceived, 
the real struggle was about to commence. Ah! 
doubtless, if he had been willing still to walk in 
the beaten paths as he had done in Rienzi, actors, 
directors, the public, and the critics, would have 
all been on his side; but to attack the theatre with 


his radical reforms, to revolutionize the opera, to’ 


insist that the singers should also be capable of act- 
ing, should be more enthusiastic over their réles 
than over their solos, to demand of the public to 
take more interest in the work itself than in its 
accessories, in the characters than in the Prima 
Donna’s voice, in the idea than in the ballet, this 
was to quarrel with everybody at once, for it 
was running a tilt against all previous opinion; 
it was to make an attack upon Fashion, and to 
undermine her temple at its very base. Natu- 
rally war at once broke out. The unfavorable 
reception of the Phantom Ship at Berlin would 
have discouraged any artist less conscientious in 
his reforms; but Wagner neither acted from 
theory nor from plan. The enthusiasm which 
drew him to a new subject, dictated to him the 
form which his work should assume. Let us do 
him justice ; success in itself he has never sought ; 





and if he has at times defended his ideal with too 
great harshness, he has never under any tempta- 
tions deserted it for a moment. 

At this period he composed the work in which 
his peculiarities are most strongly exhibited. I 
refer to the Tannhduser. It was not accident 
which led him to the choice of this legendary 
subject. He had already discovered in the popular 
mythology the real domain of his art, and he went 
on conquering. For most people the knightly 
poet ofthe Wartburg, beguiled into the grottoes of 
Venus, is but a phantom of the middle ages, 
revived they know not why. Thus to judge of 
this creation, is to see but its outside shell. To 
the attentive listener this personage is far 
other than a Primo Tenore singing sweet solos 
and successful in the cavatina.” Tannhiuser, 
who, out of the enervating pleasure which en- 
thralls him, vet aspires upward to the pain and 
the bliss of Love in its purity, Tannhiuser, who 
breaks away from the snares of Venus to find 
again his heaven in Elizabeth’s presence, this 
fiery poet lover, who takes captive and fires with 
love the innocent maiden, but who fatally be- 
trays himself in the musical contest, when, carried 
away by passion, against his will he extols the 
heathen divinity, this man with heart divided 
between the madness of passion, and the pure 
ecstacies of sentiment, is he but a legendary 
creature drawn from the dusty pages of an old 
chronicle ? Ah no! under the knightly mantle is 
a living man, one who is of ourselves and of our 
own time. He is one of those creatures of the 
popular imagination which, now transfigured by 
the double magic of poetry and music, is destined 
in its grand and simple outlines to remain one of 
the great types of human life and action, which 
all can understand and which is eloquent to all. 
Nor does the intense life which animates Tann- 
hiuser himself flow with any less vivid reality in 
the veins of Venus and of Elizabeth. These 
two figures represent the two contrasted forms of 
feminine nature; on one side all the seductions 
of passion in its most subtle ard tempting forms ; 
on the other maidenly purity, heroic tenderness, 
love, rejoicing in self-devotion and self-sacrifice. 
Tannhiiuser bears in his heart these two emo- 
tions ; he would gladly live in these two distinct 
worlds, and the strife which at last destroys him 
isthe theme ofthe drama. Grand figures broadly 
sketched, powerfully dramatic effects, the interest 
concentrated upon the action, the catastrophe 
not growing out of an intrigue, but out of the 
character of the hero, finally, a charm of poetry 
flooding all the story :—in this consists the origi- 
nality of this opera, and its claim to be regarded 
truly as a great musical drama. 

In being thus subordinate to poetry, music, far 
from losing anything, acquires a new force of 
persuasion. The novelty consists especially in a 
dramatic declamation, so to speak, equally 
removed from ordinary recitatif, and from the 
traditional air with its unfailing ritournelle and 
the inevitable final cadence. Composers have 
felt themselves obliged to represent the different 





steps of a scene in lyric form by a series of airs 
cavatinas and duos. The lover declares’ his 
passion: first air; he becomes sentimental: 
romance ; he becomes excited: bravoura; he is 
heard and answered: due. So many detached 
morceaunz. The musician expresees only the 
culminating points of action. The series of 
intermediate sentiment, the flux and reflux of 
soul which drives man to speech or action is 
quite neglected. Thus lyric effects are frequently 
admirable, but there is little unity. Richard 
Wagner, on the contrary, is persuaded that 
music joined to poetry has a power of expression 
as varied and infinite as poetic thought itself. 
These are two things, he says: the lyric compo- 
sition, where the soul returns upon itself, rests 
and is cradled in a single sentiment ; and a scene 
upon the stage, where many souls strive together 
and act and re-act upon each other. There 
should then be expressed the very movement, the 
irresistible progression of sentiment and passions 
from their mysterious genesis to their most intense 
manifestation. So the melody goes on, free from 
any restraint, but striking and rhythmic accord- 
ing to the degree of emotion. Instead of a 
cadence at the end and falling back upon the 
tonique, it is developed, is unrolled and broadened 
to suit the words ; sometimes it is broken up in 
the heat of dialogue ; at each new phase of ideas 
and sentiments which may possess the dramatis 
persone, it is thrown into a new tone, rapid and 
free as thought itself.* 


* In thie, Wagner is the faithful disciple and intelligent 
follower of Gluck. ‘I sought,’’ says Gluck, ‘‘to bring music 
into its true place, that ia, tocome to the aid of poetry, to 
strengthen the expression of sentiments, and the interest of 
situations, without interrupting the action or retarding it by 
superfluous ornament. I believe that music ought to add to 
poetry exactly what color and the effects of light and shade 
add to a correct and well-constructed outline, animating the 
figures without at all altering their contours.” Is Wagner 
then a copyist of Gluck ? His adversaries have not left it un- 
said: but to hear one of his miorceauz is to be convinced of the 
contrary. By himself, by his own efforta, he has arrived at 
the musical drama, and he has gone fur beyond his predeces- 
sor. Nothing in bis music recalls the methods of the author 
of Iphigenia. The two composers are alike only in accepting 
as their rule the principle above named, they differ widely in 
the results they draw from it. To name one, Gluck reteins 
the recitatif and the air in their strict form; Wagner 
frees himself from both and replaces them by the mélopée, 
dramatic, rhythinic, and strengthened by characteristic har- 
mony. Hence this capital difference exists: in Gluck’s com- 
positions each air forms a complete whole ; in those of Wag- 
ner, the musical unity is in the entire scene, and that itself 
is but a partin the great unity of the drama 

(To be continued). 





The Female Voice of the Period. 


(From the Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia.) 


An excellent thing in woman is a voice soft, gen- 
tle and low. Shukespeare said so, and it is repeated 
here boldly and defiantly, in the very teeth of those of 
the sex who would claim the right to a barytone 
along with the right of suffrage. The subject of the 
cultivation of the speaking voice has not been suffi- 
ciently considered in any part of the United States, 
and the consequence is that American women, and 
especially the existing young American girls, are 
most of them, talking with a hard nasal twang that 
is torture to a fine ear for the best of all music, that 
of a pure, good, refined woman’s voice. In old 
times the nasal quality was attributed especially to 
New England women, and the consequence has been 
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that New England women have been educated out of 
the vicious habit of their mothers and grandmothers, 
and now there isno sweeter voice heard than that of 
a cultivated, refined woman of Boston or of any of 
the larger Yankee cities. 

The “twang,” exiled from Yankee land, seems to 
have taken up its abode in Pennsylvania, and is 
conspicuous in Philadelphia. The manner in which 
many of the young women, and some too of the 
young men, talk about walking “ deown teown,” and 
of going “‘ he-yer” and “ they-er,” is so dreadfully 
shocking, that the New Englanders, purged of their 
faulty provincialisms, turn the laugh on us. There 
are many more vices of phrase, of pronunciation, of 
accent and of inflexion, that educated strangers 
visiting Philadelphia are apt to remark in the con- 
versation of the young women. But the worst vice 
of all, and the hardest to correct, is that of the 
metallic, rasping, high-pitched voice, which is heard 
even among the school-girls, and which is aggra- 
vated in maturity. The one redeeming trait of 
some of the English burlesque actresses that have 
visited this country lately, is said to be the delicious 
quality of their voices in speaking. A student of 
language and the. voice mentions in a magazine 
article one of them ‘‘ whose speech is vocal velvet.’’ 
It may be something in the climate, but it is more 
probably something in the education, that makes an 
Englishwoman’s voice in speaking more musical 
than an American woman’s. The improvement of 
the voice of the New England women, however, 
shows that there is nothing in our climate to destroy 
the best qualities of the voice. The bad voice all 
results from bad habits and careless training. 

There is a certain vylgarity about the ordinary 
tone of most of the young women of the period in 
America that is very repellant to a sensitive ear, 
a:customed to a different tone. Words of encour- 
agement, of hope, of consolation, uttered in such a 
voice, sound like a burlesque. As for words of love, 
it does not seem possible that, in such tones as are 
the habit of the time and the place, they could ever 
create a good impression. Mothers, fathers and 
school-teachers in Philadelphia should unite in an 
endeavor to reform the bad tone and the bad 
inflexions of the voices of their growing young 
girls. If they do not, the satirists and the playwrights 
of other cities will take up the Philadelphia woman’s 
peculiarities of speech, and will ridicule them, as the 
peculiarities of the Yankee have heen ridiculed. 
This will eventually effect a reform ; but it is much 
better that the reform should begin before it becomes 
sufficiently established to create a type for ridicule 
on the stage. The culture of the voice in speaking 
ought to be made a part of the training in every 
girls’ school in the country. In that way our 
women will soon come up to the standard of voice 
of the educated New England woman, and event- 
ually to the higher standard of the educated woman 
of old England. 





German Fiction. 
(From the American Booksellers’ Guide.) 


Longfellow, writing in 1845, remarks that what 
Thomas Faller said of the Bible may also be said of 
German literature : ‘Wherever its surface does not 
laugh and sing with corn, there the heart thereof 
within is merry with mines affording hidden mys- 
teries.”” But it must be confessed, as the same author 
adds, that until recently a great portion of the Eng- 
lish speaking public have perceived only the hidden 
mysteries and not the laughing corn of German liter- 
ature. 

From 1770 to the present time, the last hundred 
em is the most important period of German literary 

istory ; illustrious with the names of Herder, Wie- 
land, Goethe, Schiller and many others. This peri- 
od is usually divided into three subdivisions, the 
third of which, the period from 1825 to the present, 
in Germany, as clsewhere, may be termed the period 
of the novelists. 

Roscoe, in the introduction to his work on the ear- 
lier German novelists, says: “It is well-known, in- 
deed, that no nation is more attached to this class of 
compositions, both in a poetical and prosaic form, 
while no country can boast of writers who have more 
abundantly produced, or more zealou-ly treasured 
them up.” In his work, Roscoe includes sketches of 
Gottschalk, Eberhardt, Busching, Grimm, Lothar, 
La Motte Se ay Musaeus, Schiller, Tieck, Lang- 
bein and Engel. These, with the author of Wilhelm 
Meister, and Wieland, constitute the early writers of 
fiction in Germany. With the works of La Motte 
Fouqué, the American public have long been famil- 
iar. Undine and Sintram were published by Geo. P. 
Putnam more than twenty years ago; and Thiodu/f, 
the Icelander, by John Wiley, about the same time. 
In various forms they have passed through many 

editions. When first published they were among the 





most popular books in America, and by their purity, 
power, and delightful fancy, they have kept a high 
place in popular estimation up to the present mo- 
ment. The tales of Musaeus, Tieck, and the Broth- 
ers Grimm, have been translated in many languages, 
and have achieved a world-wide reputation. They 
please old and young alike. In a style that is sim- 
ple and natural they mingle the sweets of pleasing 
narrative and fanciful romance. In tales for children 
these German writers are rivalled only by their Dan- 
ish brothers, Hans Andersen and Bjornson. Schil- 
ler and Goethe are the great names in the literature 
of Germany of this period. Goethe’s Wilhelm Meis- 
ter has had probably a greater influence upon modern 
German novelists than any other work. It is famil- 
iar to English and American readers in the transla- 
tion of Thomas Carlyle. It is chief among the 
class, if not the progenitor of the class, of modern 
novels less interesting as stories, than as vehicles of 
information and reflections on the various subjects 
that come within the compass of the term Art. Mr. 
Lewes says, very justly, that no writer with a whole- 
some fear of critics before his eyes, would have dared 
to mystify the public as Goethe did in his Wilhelm 
Meister. The German critics think a novel an occa- 
sion for philosophizing, and they go so deeply into 
its inner meanings thut they have no time left to con- 
sider the execution, the artistic value, and the inci- 
dents of the story. So we find that German novelists 
too frequently become involved in theories at the ex- 
pense of action. But, in the later novels, there is 
great improvement in this respect. As the practi- 
cal realistic spirit which characterizes the public life 
of the English and the French becomes diffused in 
Germany, writers of fiction abridge more and more 
their metaphysical and philosophical theorizing and 
substitute that life-like delineation of character and 
manners which constitutes the particular excellence 
of the hest modern romances. 

Of the later novelists of Germany, whose works 
have been translated and published in America, the 
first whom we shall mention is Sealsfield, whose 
Tokeah; or, The White Rose, was translated and 
published in Philadelphia in 1828. Sealsfield after- 
wards visited the United States, and upon his return 
published several novels of American life and char- 
acter, somewhat in the style of Cooper. Of these, 
Life in the New World; or, Sketches of American So- 
ciety, was translated and published by J. Winchester 
in 1844. Flirtation in America and Sketches of Life 
in Texas were also translated and published here, but 
they did not enjoy the same popularity as in Ger- 
many. 

A volume of tales by J. H. D. Zschokke was trans- 
lated by Parke Benjamin and published by Wiley & 
Putnam in 1844. D. Appleton & Co. have publish- 
ed a translation of one of his tales entitled The Dead 
Guest, within a few weeks. This writer is very pop- 
ular in Germany, where J. Ross Browne says his 
works are read by all clusses. 

Frederick Gerstacker was in the United States Inst 
year for the third time. He has travelled extensive- 
ly in other countries, and the results of his experience 
and observation ke has embodied in his novels, which 
have been translated into several languages. A 
translation of his Wanderings and Fortunes of some 
German Emigrants was published hy D. Appleton & 
Co., in 1848; Wild Sports of the West, by T. B. Pe- 
terson, in 1851; A Journey Round the World, by 
Harper & Brothers, in 1853; Pirates of the Missis- 
sippt, by Robert M. De Witt, in 1856, and How a 
Bride was Won; or, a Chase across the Pampas, pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. in January of this 
year, is fresh in the minds of our readers. 

Jean Paul Richter was first introduced to Ameri- 
can readers by a translation of his Flower, Fruit and 
Thorn Pieces,published by J. Munroe & Co. in 1852. 
Walt and Vult; or, The Twins, was translated and 
published about the same time. In 1862, his great 
work, the Titan, was published by Ticknor & Fields, 
and was followed by his Zevana iu 1863, Campaner 
Thal in 1864, and Hesperus in 1865. We shall not 
dwell upon the superlative merits of Jean Paul. 
His imagination, eloquence, intensity, humor, 
tenderness, and withal his strong individuality have 
given him a unique place in German literature. 

L. Schefer’s Artist’s Married Life, Being that of 
Albert Durer, was published in a translation by James 
Munroe in 1848. In the year 1851 Burgess & 
Garrett published in New York a translation of Carl 
Spindler’s novel, The Invalid; or, Pictures of the 
French Revolution. The Nun, by the same author, was 
then published by R. M. De Witt, and The .Jew by 
Harper & Brothers. Heine’s Pictures of Travel, 
translated by the author of Hans Breitmann, was 
published in Philadelphia in 1852. Hoffmann’s wild 
tales were translated and published ander the title of 
Strange Stories in 1855. Fanny Lewald’s Lake 
House was translated by Nathaniel Greene, and 
published by Ticknor & Fields in 1857. William 





Hanff’s Arabian Day's Entertainments was published 
in Philadelphia in 1859. This delightlul writer died 
young, but not belore he had gathered several sheafs 
of ripened grain from the rich fields of his imagination. 
One of these is the Arabian Day’s Entertainments ; 
another will soon be presented to the American 
public in a collection of his tales, translated and 
— in the Tauchnitz editiun, by Leypoldt & 
olt. 

We come now to F W. Hacklinder. “ Hack- 
lander,” Alison, in his History of Europe, says, 
“ unites in himself several of the most striking qual- 
ities of our great contemporary novelists. His most 
celebrated work, the Huropdische Sclavenleben, is 
intended to exhibit a picture of all stages of society, 
from the cellars through the saloon to the garret, in 
order to prove that all classes have their own fetters, 
that the conventional claims of civilized life'are even 
more galling than the rude fetters of the African. 
His picture of the ballet-dancers, and their fearful 
subjection to the caprices of the public ; of the ardent 
and impassioned baron; of the restraints, dullness, 
and etiquette of the grand ducal courts, and of the 
licentious life of the robbers, cannot be exceeded in 
fidelity and force of drawing.” This work was trans- 
lated and published in England, and the English 
translation was republished here by Harper & 
Brothers under the title of Clara; or, Slave Life in 
Europe, in 1856. A translation of another work by 
Hacklinder will soon be published by Harper & 
Brothers, entitled Behind the Counter. 

Gustav Freytag ranks even higher than Hack- 
lander. Chevalier Bunsen, in a preface to the 
English translation of Freytag’s Debit and Credit, 
published in 1858, by Harper & Brothers, speaking 
of the enthusiastic reception of this novel in Germany, 
says: “ The favor of the public has certainly been 
obtained in great measure by the rare intrinsic merit 
of the composition, in which we find thoroughly 
artistic conception, lifelike portraiture, and highly 
cultivated literary taste. The author, a man about 
fifty years of age, and by birth a Silesian, is editor of 
the Border Messenger, a highly esteemed political and 
literary journal, published in Leipsic. Growing up 
amid the influences of a highly cultivated family 
circle, and having become an accomplished philol- 
ogist, he early acquired valuable life experience, 
and formed distinguished social connections. He 
also gained reputation as an author by skillfully 
arranged dramatic compositions—the weak point of 
the modern German school.” The strong point of 
Debit and Credit is its vivid realism. Almost all the 
characters have something to do, and they never let 
the reader fall asleep when they are really in action. 
A new edition of this novel was published by Harper 
& Brothers in 1868, and The Lost Manuscript by 
the same author has heen published by D. Appleton 
& Co. within a few days. 

The first translation from the works of Berthold 
Auerbach was published in America by Harper & 
Brothers. It was one of his shorter stories entitled 
The Professors’ Lady. One of his village stories was 
published in Philadelphia, by F. W. Thomas, in 
1858. The Barefooted Maiden and Joseph in the 
Snow were published by James Munroe in 1859. 
From this time until the publication of On the Heights 
in the Tauchnitz edition by Leypoldt & Holt in 
March 1867, nothing appeared in English translation 
from the works of Auerbach. In March 1868, 
Roberts Brothers, of Boston, issued the first Ameri- 
can edition of On the Heights, which was a reprint of 
the Tanchnitz edition theu before the public. In 
this novel Auerbach bridged over the chasm between 
village and town life, to the former of which he had 
previously principally confined himself. Although 
On the Heights is generally regarded as a political 
novel, and the tyranny of court etiquette is unmerci- 
fully satirized, and the sin which he attacks is placed 
upon the shoulders of royalty, yet in reality it deals 
with universal human nature. He has always 
looked on the world as more or less out of joint, and 
he has always shown the opinion when he has left 
the villages of the Black Forest for a more animated 
life. And even in describing the village life of the 
Black Forest he is neither contented nor idyllic. 
Julian Schmidt, the historian of German literature, 
says of Auerbach: “The effect of his village 
stories is not particularly cheerful. He does not 
present contr; life in its quiet enjoyment but in its 
internal discussions. The atmosphere in which we 
breathe is not thoroughly healthy, and it is a ques- 
tion, if poetry has a right to represent exceptional 
cases, as if they formed the rule.” These Black 
Forest village stories have been recently published ina 
translation by Leypoldt & Holt. [Despite the criti- 
cisms we have quoted, we find these stories of very 
hapny life, entirely fresh and original, and told in a 
perfectly unaffected manner. /de/weiss, another of 
his village stories, has been published by Roberts 
Brothers. Still more recently we have Auerbach’s 
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latest work, The Villa on the Rhine, complete from 
the press of Leypoldt & Holt, and from Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. In this work Auerbach may be 
said to give a complete philosophy of life. In order 
to set this forth clearly, the author introduces two or 
three characters who illustrate his conception of a 
noble humanity, and others who serve as foils. The 
idea of character and life which Auerbach thus 
develops is one of lofty morality and reason. His 
hero is a young man, who, through many tempta- 
tions and failures, approaches perfection by being 
always true to himself—one of the chief ends of a 
philosophical being. Auerbach, Bayard Taylor 
informs us, was born in poverty and obscurity, in the 
little village of Nordstetten, on the Suabian side of 
the Black Forest, on the 28th of February, 1812. 
His parents, being Jews, were inspired by the signs 
of the active and impressible intellect which he 
showed as a child, and devoted him to the study of 
Hebrew theology. This he gradually neglected for 
philosophy, history, and literature. Although but 
little known to American readers before the publi- 
cation of On the Heights, his has been a favorite name 
in Germany for thirty years. He is one of the small 
number of authors who have risen prominently ahove 
that dead level of elegant mediocrity which has been 
the affliction of German literature in our generation. 
Auerbach was unable to find a publisher for his first 
novel, and had to issue it finally at his own expense. 
He has still in his possession the rather disdainful 
letters with which the publishers to whom he sent 
the manuscript of his work returned it. 

The first of the Muhlhach novels were published 
by S. H. Goetzel, in Mobile, Alabama, and bore the 
notice of copywright, secured in the ‘“ Confederate 
States.” The particular works thus published were 
Joseph II. and his Court and The Merchant of Berlin. 
They were printed on very coarse paper, with wall- 
paper covers. One or two copies of these works 
slipped through the blockade, and were brought 
North and shown around as curiosities. The works 
were first offered to Sheldon & Co., and not accepted 
by them, to D. Appleton & Co., who republished 
them, and fourteen other works by the same author, 
in English translations, with brilliant success. D. 
Appleton & Co. have sold upwards of three hundred 
thousand volumes of the Muhlhach novels. It is 
stated that the author has not reached her enviabie 
position by any adventitious circumstances, but by a 
course of long and arduous study; and the success 
of her hooks in America is mainly due to their his- 
torical character, gratifying as they do our Republi- 
can curiosity’ as to the private life of kings and 
queens. In Carlyle’s estimate of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels, he said that he thought that the ultimate jude- 
ment of the world would be that the Wizard of the 
North had breathed the breath of life into history. 
This, in a measure, is applicable to Louisa Muhl- 
bach. Harper & Brothers have published one novel 
by Miss Muhlbach, and one or two have been pub- 
lished by other houses ; but the supply is not yet ex- 
hausted. 

Before mentioning Dingelstedt, Spielhagen, and 
Herman Schmid, we must refer to a number of trans- 
lations of excellent German novels, by various an- 
thors, that have been published in the United States 
within a year or two. John Milton and his Times, by 
Max Ring, recently translated into Italian, and pub- 
lished in Milan ; Beaumarchais, an histogical novel, 
by A. G. Brachvogel ; and Count Miraheau, by The- 
odore Mundt, husband of Louisa Muhlbach, all pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. Ida Hahn-Hahn’s 
Eudoria, a novel of strong Catholic tendency, pub- 
lished by Kelly, Piet & Co.; Madame de Stacl, by 
Amely Beelte, published by George P. Putnam & 
Son; Joseph Von Eichendorff’s Memoirs of a Good- 
for-Nothing, a naive and charming book translated by 
Charles G. Leland; In the Yeur 13, by Fritz Reu- 
ter; Jmmen-See, by Theodore Storm; and L’ Arrabi- 
ata and Other Talvs, by Pan! Hevse, all published by 
Leypoldt & Holt. The Old Mam'selle’s Secret and 
Gold Elsie, by E. Marlitt, published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., in 1868, enjoyed a very great popularity 
in this country. A recent Paris paper says: “Miss 
John, whose nom de plume is ‘E. Marlitt,’ is now the 
most popular female novelist in Germany.” A new 
work by this writer is announced by both J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., and George P. Putnam and Son. We 
are informed that Putnam & Son will publish the 
work by arrangement with the author. 

Franz Dingelstedt is a German name, new both in 
England and America. The publication of a trans- 
lation of his work, The Amazon, by G. P. Putnam & 
Son introdaced the author to both countries. Shortly 
after its publication, the book was reviewed in the 
North British Revicw, in an elaborate article of over 
twenty pages in length. It has also been the subject 
of favorable notices in the London Atheneum and the 
best American literary journals. ‘The North British 
reviewer says of it: ‘The events of the story occupy 





only three days; but in that brief period there is 
compressed enough of variety and excitement to sat- 
isfy any reasonable taste. And with all this, there is 
nothing sensational or spasmodic. We meet ‘abso- 
lutely no villains or reprobates, only pleasant and 
cultivated society, with just enough of frailty and un- 
hereic qualities to give reality and the piquancy of 
contrast. We find strong and natural feeling, con- 
tending interests and passions, delicate and difficult 
situations, sparkling dialogue, graphic description, 
all irradiated by the light of genuine humor and wit.” 
It belongs to the same class of novels as Wilhelm 
Meister—the Art novel—but the author’s knowledge 
of the world in addition to his special experience in 
the world of Art, has enabled him to give breadth 
and tone to his pictures, which add greatly to their 
truthfulness and interest. 

Frederick Spielhagen’s Problematic Characters, re- 
cently published by Leypoldt & Holt, in a translation 
by Prof. Schele de Vere, appeared in Germany in 
1861. It was the author’s first large romance, and 
immediately gave him a great reputation. The fol- 
lowing motto from Goethe, placed on the title-page, 
gives an idea of the character of the work: “There 
are problematic characters who are not equal to any 
situation in which they are placed, and for whom no 
situation is good enough. A fearful conflict results 
therefrom, which consumes life without enjoyment.” 
With this central thought, Spielhagen has written a 
tale full of poetry and psychological interest. Psy- 
chological truth is never violated. The principal 
personages live hefore us, and fix our interest. He 
makes no use of improbable coincidences ; nor is the 
reader kept on the tender hooks of suspense whilst 
the intricacies of a plot are unravelled. A writer in 
the Westminster Review for October, 1868, says: “To 
Spielhagen’s glowing descriptions ot nature a true 
poetical charm is given. In this respect, they may 
be said to occupy a happy position between the vague 
and shadowy pictures formerly met with in German 
romances, and the photographic realism or word- 
painting, so wearisome to readers of taste, in manv 
of our modern English novels. With a skillful hand 
he paints the tender emotions and longings of the 
heart. Throughout, the interest in his stories is gen- 
erally well sustained. In agreement with German 
critics, we consider Problematic Characters to be 
the most interesting and poctical of the author’s pro- 
ductions.” From the same critic we gather that 
Spielhagen was born in Magdeburg, in 1829, and is 
the son of a Prussian functionary of considerable 
rank. His youth was passed in the romantic old 
town of Stralsund. In 1847, he went to the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, but subsequently removed to Bonn. 
Whilst at these Universities, he appears to have 
studied a variety of subjects, but discursively, as his 
poetical vein and thirst for observation of actual life 
seem to have disqualified him for any regular pro- 
fession. In 1860, he went to Hanover, where he 
married ; and the following vear he removed to Ber- 
lin, where he has since resided, displaying great ac- 
tivity in connection with a leading periodical, and as 
a romance writer. 

The latest German novel published in English 
translation in America is The Habermeister, by Her- 
man Schmid, issned, within a few davs, trom the 
press of Levpoldt & Holt. Herman Schmid is very 
popular in Germany, especially in Bavaria. of which 
country he is a native. His subjects are chiefly 
drawn from Bavarian life and history. From a Ger- 
man newspaper correspondent we learn the following 
interesting particulars of Schmid’s history. He was 
horn in 1815, in Waizenkirche, where his father o¢- 
cupied the position of County Judge of a Bavarian 
cirenit. After an excellent education at the Gymna- 
sium, Schmid studied law at Munich, and became a 
Doctor of Laws, and Secretary of the Police Court. 
He was afterwards promoted to a judgeship, from 
which he was displaced in 185, on account of his 
political and religious opinions, which had rendered 
him obnoxious in 1848. Speaking of the circum- 
stance to the correspondent before mentioned, he 
said; “Iam not the only one whom the flood of 
1848 has raised and cast aside. They have torn me 
from a noble career, and set me aside in the ripened 
powers of manhood; but I do not let my wings 
droop on that account. I thought it better to make 
use of the Icisure to whigh I was enforced, and it has 
turned out that what was intended for an evil has re- 
sulted in good. Every man has his ‘storm and stress’ 
period ; mine has taught me to be circumspect and 
to work.” His industry is very great, and he at one 
time had the idea of representing the history of Ba- 
varia in a connected series of novels and dramas, 
which it seems that he has abandoned; for he says: 
“What I have written may serve as honorable frag- 
ments of what [ intended. [ can well say that T 
wrote them from my heart; that T set down in them 
what T hoped the people, the whole German people, 
might attain—liberty in life and estate, intelligence 





and energy of spirit, wisdom and culture for the dis- 
sipation of prejudice.” 

Some few other German novels have been publish- 
ed in translations, and some have been imported in 
sheets from Germany and England, as Dr. Goethe’s 
Courtship, by George Routledge & Sons ; but our re- 
view includes all the more important works and wri- 
ters of German fiction with which the American pub- 
lic is familiar. Although in other departments of 
literary activity the Germans hold a first position, in 
novel writing they do uot appear to the same advan- 
tage. The novel has not enlisted the same class of 
writers in Germany as in some other countries ; nev- 
ertheless, a good number of the German writers we 
have mentioned would rank high in any land. 





Tonic Sol-Fa Pretensions. 
(From the ‘“ Musician,” Londen.) 


A request boldly put to the Government by the 
promoters of this system of printing and teaching 
music called the Tonic Sol-fa method—that their plan 
should be admitted in National Schools and recog- 
nized as a teaching of music for the purposes of the 
Educational Code—deserves a notice which is not 
often given to the claims put forward from the same 
quarter. The musical profession in England are too 
little conscious of any inroad made upon the stan- 
dard notation to have troubled themselves hitherto 
with the assertions of the earnest and able but fanciful 
men who imagine that a complicated art language is 
to be learnt more easily in one alphabet that in 
another; when, however claims are put forward in 
official quarters such as those urged by the recent 
Tonic Scl-fa deputation on the Vice-President of the 
Committee of Conncil on Education, it seems time to 
abandon a policy of silent disregard. 

The Tonic Sol-faists, many of our readers may 
know, are a body of men, chiefly connected with 
Nonconformity and the education of the lowest 
classes, who adopt, as a means of printing and teach- 
ing music, a series of symbols in which pitch is 
ignored, and scale relationship expressed irrespee- 
tively of the gravity or acuteness of the key-note. 
Thus, “ God save the Queen” would be shown in 
five or six different keys, by the same signs, the 
actual pitch or key being indicated by a preliminary 
intimation, “Key A,” “ Key G,” or, “ Key F, as 
the case may be. Various advantages are claimed 
for this method by its supporters, who usually allude 
to the system so familiar to the rest of the musical 
world as “the old notation,” and not unfrequently 
disclose a belief that this ‘old notation” has been 
seriously encroached upon by the growth of their 
own plan, and is certainly destined, in time, to be 
superseded by it. In this happy confidence wo 
might be content to leave them without remark, were 
it not quite within the bounds of possibility that 
silence on the part of the musical profession might 
be taken, in the presence of such a prominent self- 
assertion asthe Tonic Sol faists have just made, to 
imply acquiescence in the pretentions they put 
forward. . 2 

A first question asked in dealing with this matter 
ought to be: In what respect does the standard 
Notation fail in its purpose? Its immense preva- 
lence, its coincidence with civilization itself, ought to 
give it a claim, at least, not to be lightly disturbed. 
The main charges brought against it, we believe, by 
the Tonic Sol-fa, and other ists—for musical dissent, 
as well as theological, is many-headed—are two. 
There is first the theoretical objection, that itis not 
based upon key relationship; and secondly, it is 
averred as a practical consideration that children can- 
not he so easily taught to sing by it as by a tonic no- 
tation. f 

As regards the idea that the tonic system of nota- 
tion is truer to the facts of music, in basing itself up- 
on key relationship, we may remark that it seems to 
have been lost sight of by the Tonic Sol-faists that, if 
key-relationship is a fact, pitch is another. A nota- 
tion which ignores pitch is surely open to the charge 
of theoretical imperfection The standard notation, 
moreover, not only definitely, by its every jot and 
tittle, expresses that actual pitch which is 69 para- 
mount an element in musical effect, but it expresses, 
whatever may he said to the contrary, the same facts 
of key-relationship as the notation which is put for- 
ward as theoretically superior. It seems to be as- 
sumed hy many adherents of the new method, that 
singers from the standard notation read music by in- 
tervals from note to note. There may be those who 
do this, but we believe that ninety nine out of every 
hundred ofa chorus, say at the Handel Festivals, 
read as much fom mental reference to key as any 
Tonic Sol-faist. And in doing this they are not hin- 
dered, but helped, by the fact that the key-note falls 
in 0 position on the stave which indicates its pitch, 
and thus serves to keep alive the mental reference to 
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it. Certainly no thoughtfal choralist, capable of 
mentally grasping the relationship of sounds to their 
tonic, fails to feel out key-relationship in the end; we 
think, indeed, it wou!d be difficult to go through the 
first part of Mr. Hullah’s book of instruction without 
acquiring, consciously or unconsciously, the same 
habit of mental reference to the tonie as is more di- 
rectly taught in the Tonic Sol-fa system. 

As regards the claim that youthfal learners find a 
tonic notation easier than the standard method, we 
are at a loss to conceive its possibility. In one case 
we have a series of seven symbols standing as a line 
of print, and indicating the various degrees of a seale 
by difference of shape: in the other we have one sym- 
bol placed in seven different positions on a ladder, 
and indicating the degrees of the scale by difference 
of position. That the former should prove more 
comprehensible than the latter is simply incredible. 

Let us pass on to another stage. Having master- 
ed the scale in a tonic system, the learner, it may be 
assumed, can sing simple tunes in any key equally 
well, the notation he fo!lows being absolutely irre 
spective of key. At acorresponding stage, the learn- 
er of the ordinary notation stands, it may be thought, 
ata disadvantage. Not in the least. Express in the 
key of C, with standard notation, all the tunes which 
the Tonic Sol-faist can sing, and it is obvious that 
the ordinary pupil will render them just as easily, 
having been given the pitch which may be required 
to place the tune in its actual key. The one, in fact, 
will find no possible difficulty which will not occur 
in the path of the other, and both lave acquired pre- 
cisely the same power. 

There is coming, however, a time of trouble for 
both. In the standard notation the pupil must learn 
to substitute other n- tes than C for the foundation of 
his scale, while the follower of the new method, at 
the first piece of music which takes a decided turn in 
modulation, must also shift his standard, or lose sight 
altogether of that key relationship which is supposed 
to be his special pole-star. Much is made by the ad 
herents of the Tonic Sol-fa system of their success in 
teaching small people a quantity of small music; 
but there is a skeleton in the cupboard ; let those who 
doubt it call for and duly scan for a few minutes the 
contrivance called by the followers of the new meth- 
od a “modulator.” We challenge any competent 
person to say whether the difficulty in the standard 
notion of learning to look upon other notes than C as 
keynotes is or is not grester than that of mastering 
the many complications which come into requisition 
in tonic systems directly the learner has to grapple 
with music which involves modulation. 

The truth of the whole matter is probably this. 
The mental effort of learning music thorouzhly is 
equal on any system of notation, taking it all in all, 
but it may be possible in some measure to discount 
progress by a process which has to be paid for after- 
wards. Under this view it may be admitted that to 
give a stupid hoy a smattering of music there is per- 
haps nothing like the Tonic system. In saying this 
we would guzrd ourselves emphatically against being 
supposed to imply that a smattering is a characteris- 
tic of the Tonic Sol-fa teachers. So far is this from 
being the case that we believe more thorongh grasp- 
ers of the significance of musical notation than the 
leading men who have gathered round Mr. Curwen 
are not to be found. They teach with a zeal and 
completeness which we have more than once had oc- 
casion to mention with admiration. More of their 
success is duc to these qualities, we think, and to the 
admiratle methodical way in which their currienlum 
has been laid out, than to anything which may be 
found in the system they nse. | 

Much has been said of the typographical conve- 
nience of the Tonic Sol-fa tongne. It is, however, 
gencrally overlooked that the specimens of the nev 
symbols which we sce are for the most part represen 
tations of simple compositions. In presenting four- 
part voice music to the eye, no doubt the new alpha- 
het has the advantage in conciseness ; hut how will 
the matter stand in representing music for the orches- 
tra? Possibly there may still remain a saving of 
paper to be placed to the credit of the innovators. In 
connection with this point, we admit, we are not pre- 
pared to state how far towards the complete repre- 
sentation of instrumental music Mr. Curwen and his 
supporters have succeeded in carrying their plan: 
we have, however, grave suspicion that the difficnl- 
ties which gather in this direction are practically in- 
superable, and that in this point as in teaching, if 
anything is gained at first by the new notation it has 
to be paid for in the end. 

To give an official sanction to the Tonic or any 
other than the catholic method of noting music we 
do not hesitate to say, then, would be a most ancall- 
ed for step on the part of the Educational Commit- 
tee. We utterly donht its alleged simplicity, taken 
as 2 whole ; and we believe that the results so em- 
phatically claimed for it are the results not of a supe- 
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wisdom with which that zeal is directed by the lead- 
ers of the movement. But even if we grant that the 
method which has just taken so aggressive an atti- 
tude is an effectual contrivance for discounting pro- 
gress in learning to sing—this being open, as we have 
already said, to more than doubt—the Vice-President 
of the Committee of Privy Council on Education 
should pause, we think, before, for the sake of a sup- 
posed gain in giving National schoolhoys a smatter- 
ing of psalmody, he assists in inflicting the enrse of 
Babel on the only existing language which has the 
slightest claim to be called universal. 





Albert Grisar.* 


The death of this musician has cast quite a gloom 
over the musical world, and the heart-rending circum- 
stances which marked the end of his life render stil! 
more painful the impression produced. We think it 
hecoming not to make ourselves the echo of every- 
thing wnich is said on the subject, and shall limit 
ourselves simply to such facts as are duly substan- 
tiated. On Tuesday morning the 15th June, Albert 
Grisar was found dead, from the effect of an apo- 
plectic stroke, in the small furnished room which he 
occupied at Asnitres. Some of his friends saw him 
the previons day on the Boulevard des Italiens, 
when, as they say, he was in good spirits.—He may 
have been so, for an instant, perhaps, but we know 
that, for some years, he had led a life of disappoint- 
ments and of shattered hopes,a life which had at length 
culminated in deep distress. He frequently had 
recourse to the kindness of his friends, and the non- 
success of L'Eau Merveilleuse, when revived at the 
Athénée, ruined his pecuniary calculations at the 
same time that it inflicted a mortal wound upon his 
self-esteem as an artist. 

Grisar was without family here, if we except a 
god-son, whose uncertain future was only an addi- 
tional canse of inquietude for the old artist. Can 
his relations have still been angry with him, after the 
lapse of forty years, for the feeling which caused him 
to give up commerce for art? Albert Grisar was 
horn at Antwerp in 1808, his father heing a native of 
Burgundy, and his mother a native of Normandy. 
His father, a shipowner, sent him to Liverpool, to 
learn trade in the best school ; but all Grisar’s dreams 
were of music, so, one day, he escaped, and took 
refuge in Paris, the asvlum of so many foreign 
artists. He began stadying music very seriously, 
but before making his appearance as an artist he 
first came out asa patriot. At that period, Belginm 
had risen in insurrection. Grisar enrolled himselt 
under the colors as a volunteer. Having paid his 
deht to his first country, he returned to his second, 
and resumed his pen as a musician. He often told 
his friends that his first work worth anything, “La 
Folle,” was extemporized in one evening, with M. 
de Morvan, the anthor of the words, and that the 
publisher, to whom he gave it, allowed it to remain 
forgotten for several vears in manuseript. One day 
the unknown artist had a chance of submitting his 
poor romance to Ado!phe Nouwrrit, then starring at 
Brussels ; the great singer adopted it, sang it at the 
theatre with great success, and it speedily hecame 
the fashion everywhere. It was first published at 
Brussels, and went threugh twenty editions in Paris 
alone. Grisar took advantage of the opportunity to 
get a little work in one act, Le mariage impossible, 
played at Brussels. He then returned to Paris, with 
a pension of twelve hnndred francs from his own 
government. His whole son] was centered in the 
stage. M. Bernard Latte, the publisher. from whom 
we have learnt many interesting details about the 
commencement of Grisar’s career, had the greatest 
possible troubie to extort from him an albnm of new 
romances. The first he did obtain included the air, 
© Adieu, bean rivage de France!” another great 
success. The followirg year, while still waiting for 
his turn on the stage, Grisar composed a second al- 
bum of six romances, with a little song thrown into 
the hargain, as he said ; this song he advised his pub- 
lisher not to publish, so dissatisfied did he feel with 
it; but thifsong, which the composer almost disown 
ed, was no other than ‘‘Les Lavenses du Couvent,” 
which, also, was destined to hecome popular, and of 
which more than fifty thousand copies were sold. 
Most people are not aware @hat the words of this 
trifle were written by M. Ed. Thierry, then a poet of 
the romantic pleiad, and now director of the Theatre 
Francais. 

At length, M Crosnier consented to bring ont 
Grisar’s first comie opera Sarah, bnt not without 
having it considerably altered ; reduced to two acts, 
e form that is generally unfortunate ; and omitting 
several pieces, among others a very brilliant chorus 
of soldiers, that the Orphéons have since then well 
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rior system, but of the zeal of neophytes, and the | avenged; at that period, however, they were still 


afraid of music at the Theatre Favart, and gave as 
much prominence as possible to the diatogue. The 
principal parts were created by the handsome Jenny 
Colon, then coming out, and by Condere, then a 
tévor de force, tor he had not vet become the charming 
discur whom we now admire in La Fontaine de Berny. 
Grisar produced also at the Opera-Comique, Les 
Travestissements, and L’ An Mil (libretto by M. Paul 
Foucher) ; at the Theatre de la Renaissance, L’ Kau 
merveilleuse, which was the beginning of his fortunate 
collaboration with M. Th. Sauvage, and Lady Melril 
(in three acts), subsequently revived under the trtle, 
Le Jonillier de Saint-James. 

Suddenly, Grisar disappeared. Te stopped eight 
years in Italy, and it was from Rome that he sent 
Gilles. ravisseur, that charming musical miniature, 
which, with Jf. Pantalon and Les Porcierons, consti- 
tutes his best claim to be remembered. (Gilles was 
stupid enough to he played for the first time on the 
22nd February, 1848, but M. Perrin restored him 
subsequently to the bills. In 1850, Grisar obtained 
his brilliant success of Les Porcherons. This raised 
the happy musician very high in public favor. He 
followed it up successfully by Bon soir Monsieur Pan- 
talon; Le Carvillonneur de Bruges; Le Chien du Jar- 
dinier ; Le Voyage autour de ma Chambre, all these 
latter works at the Opera-Comique, aud furthermore, 
at the Theatre Lyrique, Les Amours au Diable, revived 
four years ago at the Opera-Comique, and Les Bégaye 
ments de Ul’ Amour, in one act—by MM.de Najac and. 
Deulin—charmingly played by Mlle. Faure Le 
Fevre. Finally, at the Bouffes-Parisiens, he pro- 
duced a trifle, Zes Douze Innocentes. : 

We have limited ourselves to a rapid enumeration 
of his latter works, as well as of the productions of 
his prosperous and happy period, nearly all of which 
are known to the present generation. Withoni wish- 
ing to diminish the sympathy excited by his sad end, 
we must he permitted to remark that his carcer, 
taken as a whole, cannot be represented as an Odys- 
sey of disappointments. More than one musician, of 
equal talent, would have heen coutented with so 
many successes, and if the composer of Les Porche- 
rons, and of Gilles ravisseur, fell off lamentably, in 
the latter part of his life, the fact must be attributed 
more especially to his domestic troubles, which at 
last discouraged in him even his inspiration. His 
later collaborateurs confess they had yreat trouble in 
prevailing on him to finish a work. On the other 
hand he was fond of heginning a good many. He 
has left six, near/y completed. 

1. Riquet ala houpe, four acts, hook by Sauvage, 
“asked for by M. Perrin, for the Opera,” says a note 
in Grisar’s handwriting, in the margin of the list; 2. 
Rigolo, comic opera in one act, words by M. Pellier ; 
3. L’Oncle Salomon, in three acts, libretto by M de 
Najac ; 4 Les Contes blens, by MM: Lockroy and 
Cogniard, three aets; 5. Afraja, serious opera in 
three acts, libretto hy ‘M. de Najac; and, 6. Le Pura- 
pluie, three acts and nine tableaux, book by MM. 
Denlin and de Najac. 

The poor musician, it is said. offered to pledge the 
six thick manuscripts all for a loan of a few thousand 
franes, but could obtain only a very small sum. 
This is, certainly, very sad! Could not a perform- 
ance he got up at which we might hear some of his 
posthumous compos‘tions, mixed with a few airs 
sclected from his most celebrated ones ? 

Whatever may he he resnit of this wish, Grisar 
will leave behind him the reputation of a charming, 
delicate, and natural musician, and some of his works, 
snch as Les Porcherons; Gills ravissenr ; Le Chien 
du Jardinier ; and Bon soir, Monsicur Pantalon, will 
remain to attest the rare excellence of his talent. 

Grisar’s funeral service was solemnized on Thurs- 
day morning the 17th June, at the church of Saint 
André d’Antin (Cité d’Antin. 


Muste Abrovd. 


London. 


Royat Trauran Orera. The Atheneum, July 
24, thus chronicles the conclusion of the season: 


“Le Prophéte” has never heen so badly represented 
in England as on Saturday last. A difficult opera 
to give with due completeness, its two most impor- 
tant characters needing exponents possessed of dra- 
matic power as well as of musica! capability. Mever- 
beer’s over-elaborate tragedy has too frequently been 
inadequately rendered. But it was reserved for the 
coalition-season, during which we were promised 
casts of nnexampled completeness, to witness the 
worst performance on record of an opera which, more 
than any other, has in past times given distinction to 
the Covent Garden establishment. Mlle. Tietjens’ 
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ambition is insatiatle. She has not hesitated to at- 
tack any character in the soprano repertoire. Medea 
and Maita, Fidelio and Lucia di Lammermoor have 
been accepted by her with equal readiness. Whether 
or not she was fitted by nature for a character, she 
has not scrapled to attempt it, if only it was suffi- 
ciently prominent. Having exhausted all the treble 
heroines of opera, she now seems disposed to scize 
the contralto characters. Fides, it is true, invades 
the soprano register, but the tessitura of the part is 
contralto—in other words it tries Mile. Tietjens just 
where her voice is weakest. This she evidently felt 
on Saturday last, and therefore over-exerted herself 
in the effort to make everv note tell. We must give 
her fall credit for her indomitable determination in 
wrestling with the difficulties of her task, but we are 
bound to say that her rendering of Meyerbeer’s music 
was a failure. Were she often to repeat the experi- 
ment she wonld infallibly destroy a voice which, once 
magnificent, has already been irreparably injured by 
reckless wear and tear. Mlle. Tietjens’ acting was 
more earnest, more emphatic, freer from self-con- 
sciousness than in any impersonation of hers we can 
call to mind, and in the cathedral scene, where the 
“False Demetrius” of Leyden disowns his mother, 
there was an approach to real tragic power. Never- 
theless, we have no wish to see Mlle. Tietjens a sec- 
ond timein “Le Prophéte.” Signor Mongini did 
not know his part, having probably not taken the 
trouble to learn it for the last night of his engagement. 
But to oblige him to appear in the character on the 
Saturday, announcing Signor Tamberlik for the suc- 
ceeding Thursday, was surely discourteous as well as 
impolitic. The part of Berta is almost as unsuited 
to Mime. Sinico’s voice as is Fides for an opposite 
reason to that of Mile. Tietjens. The band and cho- 
rus were frequently out of time, and the concerted 
music was throughout unsteady. Only in the mise- 
en-scéne was there anything to recall the memories of 
Covent Garden in its brighter days. 

As usual, there has been a desperate attempt to 
make up by fidgetty restlessness in the final fortnight 
of the season for past inactivity. On Wednesday, 
Mme. Adclina Patti appeared for the first time in 
England in a part which she ought long ago to have 
sustained here, and which she certainly ought to have 
had an opp srtunity of repeating before the end of the 
season. As ‘“‘Rigoletto” was one of the earliest ope- 
ras produced this year, there was no reason why it 
should not have been brought out weeks ago for 
Mme. Patti. No Gilda of recent vears has dulled 
our keen remembrance of Bosio. Many have sung 
the music passably well, but not one has been gifted 
with a voice so sympathetic as that of the still la- 
mented lady who died in the Russian capital. For 
the first time she has now been efficiently replaced. 
Mine. Patti’s singing is simply faultless; and the 
reedy quality of her voice renders it still more sus- 
ceptible of expression than that of Bosio. Compared 
to hers, it is as an oboe tn a flute. It is, moreover, 
full of warmth, and it faithfully translates every shade 
of fecling suggested by the singer’s fervid nature. 
There was little to call for special notice In her sing- 
ing, but every phrase was so forcibly accented as to 
convey a meaning new even to those most familiar 
with Verdi's best opera. Gilda’s touching deserip- 
tion of her wooing was made more dramatic than 
usual, and the excelleut qnartet was benefited by the 
brilliant quality of Mme. Patti’s high notes. Signor 
Tamberlix’s voice has become more tremulons than 
ever ; in other respects the cast was good, Mr. Sant- 
ley’s Rigoletto heing quite worthy of the Gilda. 

The opera season is announced to conclude to-night 
with “I] Barbiere.” Rarely has a season, opened 
with pompous promises, been carried through to such 
a“lame and impotent conclusion.” The manage- 
ment must not he charged with the non-arrival of 
Mme. Lucea, as this is due to the lady’s indisposi- 
tion. Norcan they be held accountable either for 
the accidents that kept Mmes. Patti and Tietjens 
some weeks from the stage, or for the terrible weath- 
er that at one time invalided half the troupe. But 
the directors are responsible for having advertised 
casts which men of their experience must have known 
to be impracticable. It was easy enough to put down 
three prime donne for one opera—impossible to induce 
them to keep promises not of their own making. As 
a matter of fact, the casts of some works have not 
been so strong as they were at Drury Lane last sea- 
son. Our surmise made at the beginning of the sea- 
son that Her Majesty’s Theatre would be absorbed 
into Covent Gar@en, was verified even more com- 
pletely than we anticipated. Until Mme. Patti came, 
scarcely any artists but those of Mr. Mapleson’s con 
tingent were employed. Since her arrival, she and 
Mile. Nilsson have alternately filled the house. The 
old star-system has, in fact, been revived in all its 
harmfulness. Everything has heen sacrificed to some 
one singer, the subordinate. and often the principal 
characters being generally feebly represented. The 
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material of the orchestra has been as good as of late 
years, of the chorus better; but both have been dis- 
organized by the perpetual change of conductors. 
Signor Li Calsi has been found incompetent, and not 
all the care of Signor Arditi has at times availed to 
restore order in the forces committed for the nonce to 
his charge. The novelties of the season have been 
the weak “Hamlet,” half redeemed by Mlle. Nilsson 
and the weaker “Don Bucefalo,” wholly unredeemed 
by Signor Bottero. ‘The rest is silence.” 

The operatic monopoly contrived this spring by a 
coup d'état cannot be continued a second season. A 
strong opposition has already been formed, and the 
most useful as well as the most attractive members of 
the Covent Garden trowpe—including Mlle. Nilsson, 
Signori Mongini, Gardoni, Foli, Gassier and Mr. 
Santly, have actually beenengaged. Mme. Trebelli, 
the most accomplished of living operatic contralti, 
Mme. Volpini, Mme. Monbelli and Signor Bettini, 
have also agreed to join the troupe. Signor Arditi is 
to he conductor ; and it is promised that the chorus 
shall he exceptionally good. Drury Lane Theatre 
has heen taken for next season. 

English opera continues to “draw” at the Crystal 
Palace; ‘“Maritana’”’ and “Turline’’ have been among 
the latest revivals there. No music, whatever its 
class, seems to be unwelcome at Sydenham. 


Pranororte Recitats.—The Pall Mall Gazette 
says: 

Last season there was a glut of pianoforte recitals. 
From Mmes. Schumann and Goddard, MM. Hallé 
and Rubinstein, down to the ladies and gentlemen 
who belong entirely to the “gymnastic school,” every 
pianist was possessed with a desire to recite, In this 
matter the present season shows a falling off; the 
field having been left to Mme. Schumann, who occu- 
pied it early; to Mr. Hallé and to Mme. Goddard, 
who recently brought their performances to a close. 
We are not sure that the public are losers by the re- 
action. Only a pianist of the highest executive and 
intellectual power can give recitals to an audience of 
amateurs with either credit to himself or profit to 
them; and it may be that last year’s experience en- 
forced this truth in a very practical manner. 

In the course of bis series Mr. Hallé played over 
again the pianoforte works of Schubert, and the mis- 
cellaneons compositions for the same instrument of 
He rightly judged that such a pro- 
gramme would bear repetition. To everything that 
Schubert wrote there now attaches an increasing 
interest—an interest, in some cases, tending to exag- 
geration ; while the pensces fugitives of the greater 
master cannot be heard too often by those who know 
their beauty. As regards Beethoven no novelty 
could be expected. There is nothing left of his to 
discover, and, happily, there is little unfamiliar. 
With Schubert the case is different. The possessors 
of. his manuscripts have but recently learned the 
value of their treasures, and every year brings addi- 
tions to the long-neglected master’s published works. 
In the matter of pianoforte music two such additions 
have been made since last season, both of which had 
a place in Mr [Hallé’s programme. The first con- 
sists of Drei Clavier-stiicke, not mentioned in the 
laboriously compiled Catalogue of Dr. Kreissle von 
Hellborn, and, therefore, presumably a recent discov- 
ery. Apart from their relation to the composer they 
excite no particular interest, and assuredly add 
nothing to our esteem for his genius. We have 
little doubt of Schubert’s ability to improvise such 
music to any extent. The second is a far more 
important novelty. Dr. Kreissle describes it as 
“Reliquie, an unfinished sonata (1825), published 
1861-62 hy Whistling at Leipsic, to whom the manu- 
script belongs.” The year 1825 was by no means 
the most prolific of Schubert’s life. A batch of songs, 
the A minor sonata (op. 42), two marches, and some 
pianoforte music to a forgotten melodrama, are nearly 
the whole of his finished works bearing, that date. 
Why the Sonata in C was left incomplete, is, howev- 
er, no mystery. Schubert just then had come upon 
one of the few oases in the desert of his life. With 


an intimate friend (Voc!) he spent a good portion of | 


the year in happy wanderings through Upper Auns- 
tria, writing now and then enthusiastic letters from 
among mountains which suggested to him the idea of 
a world “nailed up with boards.” Without grudg- 
ing poor Schubert his pleasure, we wish he had found 
time to complete his sonata. There was but little 
more to do—the minuctto and rondo finale alone re- 
maining unfinished. But even as it is we have some- 
thing for which to be thankful. The opening moder- 
ato is of large proportions, elahorate design, and emi- 
nently characteristic style; while the andante is fall 
of that tender sentiment and exquisite heauty pecu- 
liar to the master’s slow movements. * * * 
When planning her series of three recitals, Mme. 
Arabella Goddard indulged a favorite taste. No ar- 





tist has done more to enlarge the repertory of accept- 
ed classical music by producing meritorious forgot- 
ten works than our English pianist. She has made 
it, in some sort, her mission to be the resurrectionist 
of buried treasures, a mission for which no one pos- 
sesses higher qualifications. We fear that the reward 
is hardly in proportion tothe labor. However good 
the music brought to light, it is valued only by a few, 
all popular applause being reserved for those who 
best render that which is familiar. Such considera- 
tions, however, little affect the true artist, and Mine. 
Goddard has this season eclipsed all her former ef- 
forts, not only in the number but also in the charac- 
ter of the works produced. Moreover she has done 
a special act of justice to a class of composers treated 
by fortune with singular harshness. A creative mu- 
sician just short of the highest rank has a less envia- 
ble lot than he who is far below. * * * 

At the head of the list stands Dussek, who, un- 
lucky while living, has, since death, been unfortunate 
through the neglect into which his works have fallen. 
Of the thirty-two pianoforte sonatas written by the 
gifted Bohemian, only Op. 70, in A flat, the so-call- 
ed Plus Ultra, is familiar to modern programmes, and 
even this was but little regarded till Mme. Goddard 
played it at the Monday Popular Concerts. Never- 
theless, they contain a mine of wealth which those 
may estimate who know but the elegiac Op. 61, the 
Invocation, Op. 77, and the earlier sonata, Op. 44, 
dedicated to a yet more prolific if not more brilliant 
composer, Muzio Clementi. These works are in some 
degree familiar—by name—but Mme. Goddard pre- 
ferred to introduce the absolutely unknown, choosing 
as her examples the sonata in A major, Op. 43, and 
that in B flat major, Op. 46. She could hardly have 
better illustrated the delicate and piquant grace of 
Dussek’s style, a grace in which, it has been said 
with truth, “‘Mozart seareely excelled him.” Both 
sonatas met with thorough appreciation, and the re- 
sult must have been a higher estimate of their compo- 
ser’s genius. 

Of Woclfl. a master whom the Ne Plus Ultra so 
inadequately represents, Mme. Goddard produced 
one example only, but that was sufficient for her pur- 
pose. The grand sonata in C minor is worthy a 
composer far more illustrious than he who now lies in 
an unknown and unhonored grave. It is suggestive 
even of the most illnstrions, so great are the science, 
invention, and fecling displayed. A capital fugue 
precedes the first al/egro, and after it comes an adagio 
which might, in many respects, pass for the work of 
Beethoven, this, in turn, being followed by a charm- 
ingly piquant finale worthy of Mozart for melodic 
beanty and cleartreatment. The revival of so ad- 
mirable a composition should direct attention to oth- 
er productions of the same hand. 

Mme. Goddard was not at all likely to overlook 
Clementi, the composer of sixty published sonatas 
for her in-trament; and a writer who, notwithstand- 
ing mannerism and pedantry, deserves high rank. It 
is true that Mozart, no bad judge, thought little of 
Clementi or his music. 

* * * From the “charlatan’s” pianoforte works 
Mme. Goddard selected Op. 50 (in A major), dedi- 
cated to Cherubini. Without ranking this in the 
same category with Didone Abbandonata, or No. 8 (in 
G minor), the adagio of which is one of the loveliest 
slow movements ever written, it may be accepted as 
a worthy representative of the composer. The open- 
ing allegro is dry, but the adagioand finale have much 
heauty—even the well-nigh inevitable canons being 
ingenious enough to charm. 

A greater novelty than either of the foregoing was 
selected from the unpublished works of W. Fricde- 
mann, eldest of John Sebastian Bach’s twenty chil- 
dren. With much of his father’s genius, Friedemann 
possessed traits of character certainly not inherited. 
He was lazy, for example, and eccentric to a dezree 
which almost incapacitated him for the duties of life. 
What he might have done is, however, made clear 
by the comparatively few things inclination prompt- 
ed or necessity compelled him to write. The Grand 
Fantasia (so-called, though really a sonata in form 
and proportion), plaved hy Mme. Goddard, is one of 
aset only existing in the original mannseript. All 
its four movements, but especially the second and 
third, startle hy their anticipation of effects we call 
modern ; while, throughout, the music runs on with 
masterly ease and all the confidence of assured re- 
sources. The work was a thorongh surprise, and, 
should it become widely known, will do much for the 
reputation of the morose old Halle organist. In ad- 
dition to this and the other sonatas ahove mentioned, 
Mme. Goddard played Hummel’s Op. 106, an excel- 
lent specimen of Mozart’s accomplished pupil. 

In the course of her recitals Mme. Goddard brought 
forward eleven fagues—three by Handel, and two 
each hy Sebastian Bach, Scarlatti, and Mendelssohn. 
All these are, of course, more or less known to ama- 
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teurs of fugal writing ; so that we need only remark 
specially upon the interesting novelties by Albrechts- 
berger and Eberlin, which completed thetale. That 
of the former master (the master of Becthoven) is 
constructed with great clearness upon a flowing dia- 
tonic subject, and worthily represented the famous 
old contrapuntist in Mme. Goddard’s programme. 
Ernst Eberlin, a voluminous writer and celcbrated 
erganist, who flourished immediatcly after Bach, and 
was Capellmeister at Salzburg in the time of Leopold 
Mozart, contributed one of nine fugues which are, 
perhaps, all of his music now obtainable. Ushered 
in by a capital prelude, and closing with a pars se- 
cunda, combining a new subject with the old, it is a 
fine example of a writer who ought net to be wholly 
forgotten. Here, again, we are compelled to differ 
from the master who styled Clementi a charlatan. In 
a letter to his sister, Wolfgang Mozart said : 

“I would speak with all due respect of his (Eber- 
lin’s) four-part writings, but his pianoforte fugues are 
nothing but interludes drawn out to a great length.” 

Against this judgment we are satisfied to appeal to 
that of the amateurs who lately applauded an exam- 
ple of the Salzburg musician’s skill. 

The other works played by Mme. Goddard must 
be dismissed (though a good deal could be said about 
| them) in briefest terms. They were twelve studies 
by Steibelt, Potter, Moscheles, Ries, Hiller, Stern- 
dale Bennett, and others, as well as the same num- 
ber of classical drawing room pieces, nocturnes. valses, 
&c., by Mendelssohn, Schubert, John Field, and 
Chopin. 


Monicu.—After the last performance of Herr R. 
Wagner’s Tristan und Jsolde, the King sent a message, 
expressing his perfect satisfaction, to the manage- 
ment, principal artists, and chorus. Besides this, he 
presented Mme. Vogl with a bracelet, and Herr Vogl 
with a breast pin.—By an order of the King, the 
birthdays of Gluck, Mozart, Weber, and Beethoven, 
will in future be celebrated every year at the Theatre 
Royal by gala performances. The Theatre Royal is 
now closed for the first time “in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant,” as the performances in summer 
have always proved more advantageous for the treas- 
ury than those at any other season, on account of the 
great number of strangers visiting the city. But 
Herr Wagner’s ambition disregards such petty consid- 
erations, and consequently the building is closed for 
the alterations in the stage which are required by the 
Musician of the Future. Everything is to be ready 
by the 25th August, the King’s birthday, when Das 
Rheingold, the prelude to the Nibelungen trilogie, will 
be produced, no matter with what efforts or at what 
expense. Our readers may imagine how utterly sick 
the singers are of this Wagner worship. On the 28th 
August, the statue of Goethe will he uncovered, and 
three of his pieces, Iphigenia, Turquato Tasso, and 
the first part of Faust (the latter as a gratuitous 
performance) will be plaved on three successive eve- 
nings. In order that the members of the hand may 
not find their leisure time hang too heavily upon 
their hands, Gluck’s overture, with Herr R. Wagner's 
conclusion, will be given with Jphigenia, and Liszt's 
respective ‘“‘Sinfonische Dichtungen” to the two 
other pieces. This will be done at the particular 
recommendation of Herr von Biilow, for which, of 
course, the members of the band bless him. It is 
true that the ‘‘ Sinfonische Dichtung,” Fuust, was 
composed expressly to Lenau’s poem and not to 
Goethe’s, but what does that matter, if Herr Hans 
von Biilow sees a chance of glorifying his friend the 
Abbate? It appears, however, that Herr von Biilow 
has really and truly made up his mind to resign his 
official position here, despite all the efforts of his 
Royal patron to dissuade him from his purpose. It 
is said that he intends settling in Wieshaden.—Mlle. 
Virginie Gung’! (danghter of the well-known com- 
poser of dance music), who appeared successfully 
last year in Der fliegende Hollinder, is engaged at the 
Theatre Royal from next September. Since her 
début she has been studying singing very hard. 


Weimar.—Professor Hartung-Miiller has given a 
performance of Bach’s Matthdus- Passion, in aid of the 
funds for the Bach Monument to be erected at Kise - 
nach, the composer’s birthplace. The solo singers 
were Mme. von Milde, Mile. Schmidt, Herren 
Milde and Walters. The chorus consisted of the 
members of the Singacademie, of the church choir, 
and of the Academic Vocal Association of Jena. 
Dr. Naumann, also from Jena, presided at the organ. 
On the day after the performance hero, the perfor- 
mance was repeated for the same object at Jena. 


Rorrernam.—The annual festival of the Society 
for the Promotion of Musical Art went off very suc- 











cessfully. On the first day the work selected for 
performance was Handel’s Samson, the solo singers 
being Mmes. Lemmens-Sherrington, Schreck, Dr. 
Gunz, and Herr Hill. On the second day, the pro- 
ceedings commenced with Mendelssohn's overture to 
St. Paul, followed by fragments from his incomplete 
oratorio of Christus, it being the first time the latter 
had ever been publicly heard in this town. The 
programme also included M. Bargiel’s Medea over- 
ture, and a “ Festival Chorus,” by M. Verhulst, 
hesides several pieces of less importance. Altogether, 
the festival went off exceedingly well. 


Stuttcarpt.—The Association for Classical 
Sacred Music recently gave a performance of Handel’s 
Judas Maccabeus. The solos were sung by Mmes. 
Marlow, Marschalk, Herren Jager and Schiitky. 


Operatic activity in Itaty. It is related of 
Abernethy that, on one occasion, when he had to de- 
liver the inaugural lecture at the opening of the med- 
ical session at one of the London Hospitals, he cast 
his eyes, before commencing, on the large number of 
students before him, and exclaimed, unconsciously, 
aloud : “Poor devils ! what will become of them ?” 
Some similar remark might be applied to the mass 
of new operas produced during the first three months 
of the present year of grace, 1869, in Italy. ‘What 
will become of them 2”? What, indeed! The great 
majority will probably never be heard beyond the 
walls of the theatre where they were produced ,though, 
may he, not one of the composers was called on less 
than twenty or thirty times in the course of the first 
night. However, to leave philosophizing, here is a 
list of them, together with the names of the compo- 
sers and of the towns where they (the operas, not the 
composers) were brought out. Aario, serious ; com- 
posed by Count Sampieri; first produced at the Tea- 
tro Contavalli, Bologna. 2. Chatterton, serious; 
Signor Mancini; Cingolo. 3. Piccolini, serious ; 
Mme. Grandval; Italiano, Paris. 4. Una fillia a 
Roma, comic; Signor Fed. Ricci; L’ Athénée, Paris. 
5. Graziella, serious ; Signor Decio Monti ; Teatro 
Doria, Genoa. 6. Giovanni 11. di Napoli, serious ; 
Signor Petrella ; Teatro San Carlo, Naples. 7. JI- 
degonda, serious ; Signor Melesio Morales; Teatro 
Pagliano, Florence. 8. Valeria, serious; Signor Ed. 
Vera; Teatro Comunale, Bologna. 9. Fieschi, se- 
rious; Signor Montuoro; La Scala, Milan. 10. 
Ruy Blas, serious: Signor Marchetti; La Scala, Mi- 
lan. 11. La Martire, serious; Signor Perelli; Tea- 
tro della Pergola, Florence. 12. 7 Tutori e le Pu- 
pille, comic; Signor Dechamps; Teatro Pagliano, 
Florence. 13. Caterina Howard, serious; Signor 
Vezzossi; Catania. 14. Alba D’oro, serious ; Sig- 
nor Battista; Teatro San Carlo, Naples. 15. Go- 
retta, semi-serious; Signor San Germano; Teatro 
Re, Milano. 16. Armando e Maria, serious ; Signor 
Carlo Alberti; Teatro Fiorentini, Naples. 17. Ze 
due Amiche, serious; Signora Seneke; Teatro Ar- 
gentina, Rome. 18. Matilde d’Inghilterra, serious; 
Signor Zecchini; Teatro Brunetti, Bologna. 19. 
La Serva Padrona, comic; Signor Tancioni; Tea- 
tro Alfieri, Turin. 20. Eleonora d’Arborea, serious ; 
Signor Enrico Costa; Cagliari. 21. Gulnara, seri- 
ous; Signor Libani; Rome. 22. Un Marito in trac- 
cia di sua Moglie, comic; Signor Vitt. Grondona ; 
Milan.—It must be observed that in the above list 
are incladed operas written by foreign composers— 
not Italians, that is to say—for the Italian stage, and 
operas written hy Italian composers for the theatres 
elsewhere than in Italy. It must furthermore be 
stated that Matilde d’ Inghilterra, though new for Italy, 
was first represented in Athens; and that Gu/nara 
and Un Marito, ete., were not produced on the public 
stage hut in private society, the first at the Palazzo 
Pamphili, Rome; and the second at Count Filippo 
Bologni’s, in Milan. 
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How they Pass Away! 

The past year has been remarkable for the 
number of stars, of greater or lesser magnitude, 
which have disappeared from the musical firma- 
ment. And yet that is a bad image by which to 
express the numerous deaths of notable musi- 
cians which we have had to chronicle of late; for 
the real stars are those who, no longer present in 





the body, live and shine in the immortal crea- 
tions of their genius. Such stars as Bach and 
Handel, Mozart and Beethoven, Mendelssohn 
and Schubert, Weber and Rossini, so long as 
what may be called a musical firmament encom- 
passes our life, will never disappear from it, ex- 
cept by temporary obscurations. The artificial 
glare of poor and short-lived fashions, the rockets 
and blue-lights of enterprising shallow thauma- 
turgists and masters of claptrap effects, may hide 
from time to time these pure, perpetual lights, 
but only enough toshow how inextinguishable 
they are. In this sense, there are more musical 
stars that disappear during their own life time in 
the flesh,—stars which culminate and set and are 
forgotten before death, than there are that rise 
into the firmament upon the dissolution of the 
natural man. Many a composer once thought 
much of has survived his fame, and it is only by 
the announcement of bis death that the world is 
again reminded of him. In many instances we 
read with melancholy wonder the obituary no- 
tice of some once famous musician, whose name 
has long since almost ceased from men’s mouths, 
and are forced to reflect how brilliant may have 
been one’s vogue and promise, how much one 
may have written and produced, bringing into 
play great forces in repeated public presenta- 
tions, themes of admiring criticism for how many 
years, and yet long since has his very name re- 
lapsed into obscurity, until at length a feeble 
momentary ray is cast upon it by some dark lan- 
tern of “Necrology” which goes wandering about 
in musical and other newspapers ! 

During the year we have read obituary notices 
of an unusual number of men who have achieved 
a name in music, including some who will not 
fade from memory. Besides Rossini, type of 
genius and success (and even he outlived his in- 
spiration, although not his fame or influence), 
and Hector Berlioz, a great man in his way, but 
who studied arts of effect rather than intrinsic 
quiet power, and was forced with sad sincerity to 
own his musical life a failure; we have lately 
chronicled the death of Molique, the high-toned 
classical violinist and composer, and of Albert 
Grisar, one of the minor lights, but near, and 
still regarded with fresh interest, of the current 
light French opera, about whom further notice 
will be found in another column of this week’s 
Journal. We propose now to go back a little 
and recall two or three names of some impor- 
tance, to which, in the press of other matter, we 
omitted all allusion at the time we saw their deaths 
recorded in our foreign exchanges. Of these 
the most important is that of Lorwe, best known 
by his Ballads and Legends (though never suffi- 
ciently well kown in this country )—works full of 
imaginative genius; some of them of the highest 
order, others mystical, romantic, darkly medie- 
val to a fault, besides a large percentage out of 
the great number of them which, musically, must 
be accounted commonplace, Philister-ish and 
manneristic ; once, too, equally well known in 
Germany by his half-a-dozen Oratorios, of which 
the principal are “The Seven Sleepers,” “John 
Huss,” “Gutenberg,” &c.,—works highly com- 
mended by good critical authorities in the day of 
them, and certainly containing (at least the two 
first named, which we have examined) not a few 
striking, admirable instances of composition and 
poetic conception, but on the whole justly com- 
plained of for their mysticism, and not possessing 
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musical vitality enough to keep them before the 
world ; it is long since we have read anywhere 
of a public performance of any one of them. Yet 
in Loewe died much more of a musical character, 
than scores who have lately filled ten times as 
much space in the world’s attention. The All- 
gemeine Musikalische Zeitung, Leipzig, publishes 
a notice of this master by one of his friends, from 
which we translate. 

“On the 20th of April died, in Kiel, at the age 
of 73, the well-known composer, Dr. JOHANN 
Kar GoTTFRIED LOEWE, who in relation to 
the Ballad occupies the same unique position 
with Franz Schubert in relation to the German 
Lied. He was born on the 30th of November, 
1796, in Lobejan near Halle; and he received 
from his father, who was Cantor, not only a se- 
verely pious bringing up, but also the foundation 
of his musical education, which he continued from 
his tenth year as choir boy in Kothen, and com- 
pleted in the Orphan House at Halle as a pupil 
of the celebrated old Tiirk, who took a fond in- 
terest in the talented boy. After the prospect 
of a purely musical career, with a salary from 
the king of Westphalia, was cut off for him by 
the revolution in political affairs, he accommoda- 
ted himself to the favorite wish of his father and 
studied Theology in Halle, where he was matric- 
ulated at Michaelmas in 1817. 


“ As his clear, but somewhat sharp soprano 
had done for the boy, so now his exceedingly 
delicate tenor, of great compass, and his pure, 
intelligent delivery, won for the youth a great 
many friends. Moreover, the composition of 
his best Ballads (*‘ Treuroschen,” “ Wallhaide,” 
“ Erikénig,”&e.) falls within this student period. 
His acquaintance with Weber and Hummel resul- 
ted, after the completion of his Triennium in the 
year 1820, in a call to Stettin as Cantor at St. 
James’s, and teacher in the Gymnasium. After 
one year’s discharge of these duties, his salary 
was doubled, and he was appointed musical Di- 
rector in the church, gymnasium, and seminary. 
He married a lady, with whom, while a student, 
he had formed an intimacy on the common 
ground of song,—Julie von Jacob, but in a little 
more than a year after had to mourn her loss, 
which later was fully and lastingly made good 
by his second wife, Auguste Lange. In Stettin 
he established a singing society, and achieved a 
highly meritorious position in the musical life of 
that city, while his Ballads and Oratorios were 
making him world-famous. 

“He was less successful with his serious and 
comic operas, which in their time perhaps would 
have filled their place alongside of Spohr and 
Marschner, if the composer had been willing seri- 
ously to meet and overcome the difficulties 
and annoyances which are always connected 
with the carrying through of a first performance. 
If a want of knowledge of the stage, and a some- 
what over nice simplicity of instrumentation 
were a hindrance to him in the operatic style, 
yet the depth and sincerity of his religious feel- 
ings, the sterling excellence of his musical settings, 
and particularly his uncommon mastery of the 
male chorus, made him as universally recognized 
in Oratorio, as the dramatic vitality, the charac- 
teristic truth of delineation, and the plastic 
quality of form and style have done in his Ballads, 
for which, in spite of often exacting requirements 
as to compass and flexibility of voice, they have 
secured for all time the first place in their kind. 





“ After a stroke of paralysis in 1864, Loewe 
was pensioned off. Soon afterwards he carried 
out his resolution to leave Stettin and removed to 
Kiel, where he passed his last years, surrounded 
by the most affectionate care of his family. 
Just eight days before his death, he said to his 
servant who accompanied him upon a walk: 
The world grows more and more beautiful, and 
I ” a heavy sigh closed the utterance of his 
presentiment of death. On the 20th of April a 
second attack came, paralyzing his whole right 
side, and followed in a few hours by a paralysis 
of the lungs, which caused hisdeath. With inex- 
pressibly mild and unchanged features the youth- 
ful old man slumbered in the coffin. His heart, 
enclosed in a silver casket, wasdeposited beneath 
a memorial stone in St. James’s church at Stet- 
tin, while his body, without music of voices or 
instruments, was committed to the burial ground. 





“ An extended biography of Loewe, partly 
written by himself, and for the rest compiled by 
his daughter Helene from numerous letters and 
documents, is to appear in the course of the 
present year, from the press of Wilh. Miiller in 
Berlin, to which we would not fail to call the 
attention of his friends and admirers.” 

Loewe’s published compositions number more 
than one hundred. He wrote also Symphonies, 
Overtures and Sonatas. Besides being one of 
the most prolifle composers of revent times, he 
was also active in a literary way. He wrote a 
Vocal Method for high schools, which appeared 
in 1826, and a Commentary on the second part 
of Goethe’s Faust. 


Raymunp and ALEXANDER Dreyscnock. 
The deaths of these two brothers, within a few 
weeks of each other, last Spring, must have made 
a sad impression even on this side of the Atlantic, 
where they were held in pleasant remembrance 
by a number of American musical students, and 
were familiar names to many music-lovers. The 
former was the well-known second leader of the 
violins who sat next to David in the Gewandhaus 
orchestra at Leipzig. The latter was one of the 
famous new school pianists, much sought by pu- 
pils, among whom were our townsmen Francis 
Hill and the late Nathan Richardson. The 
Signale says : 

“ALEXANDER Dreyscnock died in Venice 
on the Ist of April. So now both brothers have 
departed this life within a few weeks, for Ray- 
MUND Dreyscuock died upon the 6th of Feb- 
ruary. The name of Dreyschock had acquired a 
European reputation. Alexander was horn at 
Zack in Bohemia on the 15th of October, 1818. 
Endowed with talents of great promise, and un- 
der the guidance of a sound teacher, by the name 
of J. Pospischil, Dreyschock, while searcely eight 
years old, had acquired such a facility on the pi- 
ano that he could appear already in public con- 
certs in his native place and its vicinity. For 
the full development of his talent, his father com- 
mitted the boy of thirteen to W. Tomaschek in 
Prague, with whom he passed four years in prac- 
tical and theoretic studies. After two more years 
of practice by himself, Dreyschock in December 
1838 began his first artistic tour through a great 
part of North Germany, and met everywhere 
with the most flattering recognition. A journey 
into Russia from 1840 to 1842 proved equally 
successful. After his return, still in the year 42, 
he gave concerts in Brussels, Paris and Lonion, 





which places he has since revisited repeatedly, as 
well as Holland, Austria, Hungary, &. The 
success of these tours was always in the highest 
degree favorable ; his tacility in octave passages 
everywhere causing especial astonishment. 

“As a composer, Dreyschock has published 
over 140 works, which, although designed mostly 
for the hands of virtuosos, are yet distinguished 
by their clearness, symmetry and fine singing 
style among many other compositions of this kind, 
and part of them have on that account become 
popular. Since 1862 Dreyschock has officiated 
as Professor ip the Conservatory at St. Peters- 
burg. where he was made Pianist to the Egperor 
in 1865. Advancing illness compelled him from 
time to time to leave this place and to betake 
himself to a milder climate, which however did 
not bring the hoped for restoration. Alexander 
Dreyschock belonged to the very small circle of 
the musical elite who were distinguished by the 
title of “Imperial-Royal Austrian Chamber Vir- 
tuosos.” He was moreover Court Kapellmeister 
to the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt. The 
deceased leaves behind a widow and three sons.” 
He was buried with great ceremony and honor 
in Prague, although he had not lived in Bohemia 
for years. 





Mosic in New York. The Sun of Monday last 


tells us : 

In a musical way we have only Mr. Theodore 
Thomas at present to look to. Without him we 
should have to starve antil fall, for, other than at his 
concerts, there is not a note to be heard, except from * 
the inevitable hand organs, to remind aus that such an 
art as that of music still exists. 

Mr. Thomas has done so noble a work that it is 
gratifying to know that his entertainments are prov- 
ing 1 pecuniary success, and that his testimonial 
on Friday night was all that could have been desired 
in point of numbers and enthusiasm. 

The mnsical prospects for the winter are very un- 
certain. French grand opera and Italian opera have 
heen talked of, bat even the rnmors of them seem to 
have finally died away. Of English opera, however, 
we have a double prospect. ‘The Parepa-Rosa-Se- 
guin troupe is to open at the French Theatre on the 
11th of September with Balfe’s “Puritan's Dangh- 
ter.” Ons the Isth the “Sonnambala” will be 
brought Gut, with Miss Rose Hersee as Amina. 

About the 20th of that month Mlle. Carlotta Patti, 
with some efficient assistants, will commence a con- 
cert season at Steinway Hall. 

The Richings English Opera Company do not 
open until November. 


Mr. Cartyie Perersivea, the pianist, has en- 
tered upon a concert tour during the summer months. 
The Bangor Whiy and Courier reports of him as fol- 
lows : 


“Mr. Petersilea, who made his first appearance 
among us, is the finest pianist to whose touch the 
walls of Norombega have ever echoed. His _finger- 
ing is nearer perfeetion than any we have ever seen, 
while his power of drawing from his instrument 
volumes of sound that completely fill every part of 
the hall, is only excelled by the skillful touches that 
produce tones so soft and sweet as require the closest 
attention and most complete stillness to render them 
audible.” 


An Apostie oF Peace. Under this heading, the 
London Orchestra makes merry over what seems cer- 
tainly fair game, as follows : 


A clergyman of the great Republic, the Rev. T. 
de Witt ‘Talmage of Brooklyn, went to Boston for 
the Peace Festival, and was very much struck by it. 
He liked it. It gave him peculiar feelings ; and on 
his arrival home he tried to tell his congregation from 
the pulpit how he felt during the banging of guns, 
and clanking of anvils, and halloaing of tens of thou- 
sands of voices. ‘This is what he thought of it: 

“Sopranos and tenors, altos and basses, mingled 
wrestling, wreathing, soaring, sinking, til) every 
depth of emotion was sounded, and every height of 
inspiration touched ; and the great surges of music 
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broke on the shore of the soul in crystal and pearl 
and amethyst of sound.” 

The Rev. T. de Witt Talmage is evidently a wag. 
By “crystal and pearl and amethyst of sound,” he 
meant to imply that the row was composed of many 
precious tones. 

“It seemed as if all lullabies, and requiems, and 
warbles, and ts, and serenades, and overtures, 
and orations, that had been wandering through the 
ages, had at last found their heaven, clasping hands 
together in one grand march, to which an unconse- 
crated ear was not fit to listen.” 

If every loafing lullaby, roving requiem, wander- 
ing warble (by the way what isa warble ?’’) and 
strolling serenade could be collected together and 
sent out of this lower earth by means of a grand as- 
semblage of rows, what a capital plan if would be to 
get all the organ-grinders, German bands, chanters 
of ‘Ya-ah sparrer-grass,” and cats who do most fre- 
quent the Night’s Platonian shore, and let them all 
clasp hands together in one grand march, which 
should rid us of them forever. But we are afraid 
that the Rev. T. de Witt Talmage, now that he has 
got home again, will find that the lullabies, orations, 
warbles and so forth, go on wandering through the 
ages pretty much the same now as they used to. 
There is no peace for the wicked, despite all Bosto- 
nian Jubileers may say. 

And what did the audience think of it, while the 
warbles and sonnets were clasping hands and going 
to heaven ? 

“Some wept; some shouted; some clapped their 
hands ; and yet the tide continued to rise.” 

This reminds us of the scene described hy poor Ar- 
temus Ward, as he was delivering his farewell lec- 
ture. ‘It was an affecting scene,” he says; “some 
of the audience sleeping peacefully on the benches, 
others wecping piteously at the jokes, others leaving 
the room never to return. It was a solemn and 
touching sight.” From the spectacle which so touch- 
ed the Rev. T. de Witt Talmage, that good gentle- 
man of course derives a moral. The moral would 

strike a dul! British congregation as being a trifle too 
comic for a pulpit ; hut American preachers are not 
to be judged by the Eastern standard. This is the 
comparison which the reverend orator founds : 

“It was an occasion to he talked of and written 
ahout for all time. And yet even that was nothing 
compared with the multitude and splendor of the as- 
semblage of the Redeemed, when they come from 
the North, and the South, and the East, and the 
West, and sit down at the great Peace Jubilee of 
Hexven, and ten million times ten million trumpeters 
shall lift their trumpets, and ten million times ten 
million harpevs shall strike their harps, and all the 
hests stretching off on seas of glass, and reaching up 
on everlasting hills, shall take up the anthem, chorus 
of children, chorus of martyrs, chorus of oceans, cho- 
ras of stars, while the Arch-angel, inthe might and 
splendor of Eternity, standing before the great mul- 
titude, shall beat time with his sceptre.”’ 

The notion of an archangelic chef d’orchestre is so 
peculiarly American that we leave the Rev. T. de 
Witt Talmage, of Brooklyn, at the climax which his 
most original genius has created. 


There’s richness! Verily, of all the crazy imagery, 
the sentimental hifa/utin, fulsome rhapsody that has 
been written since the Jubilee, there’s none can hold 
a candle to much that has appeared in the religious 
newspapers or been preached in pulpits. Are these 
some of those “transpirings” (Query : perspirings) 
“of the appointed time,” which some great poet 
so eloquently anticipated in his rhapsody on Peace 
(a la Lamartine) prefixed to the prospectus of the 
Jubilee ? 





The eeichrated violinist, M. Joachim, during a 
winter residence in Northern Germany, was in the 
habit of watching the skaters on a fine piece of water 
beneath his window, until one day it occarred to him 
to try the exercixe himse!f. As he had never yet 
donned a pair of skates, he put himself into the hands 
of a man who provided skates and instruction in the 
art on the brink of the water, and was soon equipped 
and started on the ice, the master leading his pupil. 
Finding no difficulty in keeping his balance under 
these circumstances, Joachim felt sure he could go 
alone, desired his leader to Icave him, and the nex: 
minute he was sprawling on his hack. ‘Aha!’ said 
the teacher, triumphantly, as he raised his prostrate 
pupil, “you sce it is not quite'so easy as playing the 
fiddle ! 

This reminds us of the winter days in Berlin when 
we watched the skating on the Thiergarten, and saw 
our friend John Paine, the organist, indulging in that 


form of pedal practice. 





The splendid southern portal of Cologne Cathedral 
is now completed. It is ornamented with 107 statues, 
38 of them life-size, and eight reliefs representing the 
passion of our Saviour—all composed and executed 
by Professor Mohr. 

The Council, summoned to meet at Rome in De- 
cember, will, it appears, take into consideration, 
among other things, church music. The preliminary 
committee, which is already at work, has had three 
reports sent in, relative to the notation of plain chant. 
It wants to amalgamate the seven different editions 
in one only, which would then be obligatory for every 
church. The authors of these reports are the Ab- 
bate Liszt, M. Fétis, and M. Sain-d’Arod, formerly 
chapelmaster to King Victor Emmanuel. Liszt was 
in favor of the “Roman of Avignon,” so called be- 
cause the use of it was decreed by a papal bull dated 
from thattown. M. Feétis accepts the edition revised 
by the Council. M. Sain-d’Arod wishes the library 
of the Vatican to be searched, for the manuscript of 
Palestrina, which is preserved there, and which he 
would have republished exactly as it is. It dates 
from 1600; itis the first with a regular notation, and 
is, no doubt, more in keeping than any other, with 
the traditions of the primitive Church. 


Musicat Transpositions.—M. Castil-Blaze has 
given an interesting account of the various keys in 
which the chief solo pieces in 7] Barbiere have been 
presented to the public. Of course Mme. Giorgi 
Righetti sang Rosina’s air in its original key, F. 
Mme. Persiani and other sopranos sang it in G. Fi- 
garo’s air. written in C for Zamboni, is generally 
sung in B flat; Tamburini sang it in B natural. Ba- 
silio’s air, ‘La Calumnia,” generally sung in C, is 
written in D. Bartholo’s air, written in E flat, used 
to be sung by Lablache in D flat. These particulars 
may be interesting to those who believe in the ab- 
stract value of a normal diapason, and in the absolute 
character of kevs. We have all heard the principal 
airs in 7/ Barbiere sang in the keys in which they 
were not written. We have seldom heard any of 
them sung in the keys in which Rossini wrote them ; 
yet who can say that by these frequent, constant 
teanspositions, they lose anything of their original 
character—that Figaro’s air, for instance, sounds 
mournful when sung in B flat ?—Life of Rossini, by 
Satherland Edwards. 

The portrait of Handel, presented by the illustrious 
composer to his relatives at Halle, on the occasion of 
his last visit in 1750, has just been bonght by some 
Hamburgh dileftanti for 400 thalers (£60). A town 
subscription is proposed, with a view to its heing 
purchased for the communal library, which already 
possesses 129 volumes of the master’s manuscript 
scores. 

There’s many a slip, &c. The Harvard Musical 
Association, here in Boston, had set its heart upon 
that portrait for the adornment of its Club Room and 
Library, and had actually forwarded the money to an 
agent for its purchase. After much strange vacilla- 
tion of the owner in regard to price, first tempting 
purchase at 1,000 thalers or so, then warning us off 
by the startling sum of 4,500, it suddenly was offered 
for 400, yes $00, thalers, just too late to enter into com- 
petition with much nearer bidders. The portrait is 
in oil, life size, representing the full figure down to 
the knees, and was painted from life by Hudson. 


A Novet Sotvution.—Apropos of the Boston 
Peace Jubilee, the London Spectator speculates after 
this fashion : 

It was not the volume of mnsical sound, which 
was hardly perceptibly increased by the multitudi- 
nous numbers, it was the concentrated volume of 
sympathy and emotion which reassured the radically 
diffident genius of this wonderfully creative and able 
people. The Americans, like the Asiatics, often 
seem to us daunted by the greatness of the universe 
they live in, and seek in visible symbols of popular 
life for the courage which they fail to gather in the 
solitnde of individual worship. If there be any other 
explanation of the great craving for something which 
gives a visible picture of the Grand Etre of Humani- 
ty, in its united yearnings and hopes, we cannot find 
it. Their pride in the vast scale of their continent 
reacts, as we fancy, in a sort of shiver of awe upon 
their hearts, and they fly for reassurance, not to rev- 
erie and meditation, but to populous meetings which 
‘resolve’ on some common sentiment, or better still, 
where that is possible, they have recourse to great 
human liturgies of liberty and praise, like this Mon- 
ster Musical Festival of June, 1869. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Flashing Eves. 3. Gtogq. Centemari. 40 

The ‘flashing eyes”’ that ‘‘never can be mine.” A 
sadly beautiful song, with a vuried and expressive 
melody. 

Non torno. Turn not away. 4. G to g. Centemari. 40 

A fine new Italian songin excellent style. Thesub- 
ject, a supplication to the loved one not to depart, 
allows deep pathos and expression. Add this and the 
other to your list of god foreign songs. 

Ask me nomore. (Fragenicht). Voice, Flute 
and Piano. 4. Fb tog. roch. 

A beautiful German song, well arranged for Voice 
and twoinstruments. Try it the next musical eveu- 
ing, substituting a Violin for Flute at will. 

Thady O’Flinn. 2. Dtoe. Molloy. 35 

A capital Irish song, half humorous, half tender, 
and pretty all through. 

8. Abtoa. 


Of thee I think. (Ich denke dein). 
Reichardt. 


Another fine German song, making the repertoire 
of such music for this bulletin quite rich and valua- 
ble. 

It is a good Thing to give Thanks. Quartet. 
Emerson. 60 
Quartet or anthem for the church service. A 
“good thiug”’ to give thanks with. 
Faithful Echo. 3. Ctoe. . Ganz. 40 
A pretty maiden puts echo to a very good use inan- 
swering lover's questions. Echo has no objection to 
respond to such a nice melody as this. 
Passing away into Sunlight. 3. Atoe. Ellis. 30 
The sentiment is beautiful, and the words are so 
wel! united to the music that the song can hardly 
fail to be a standard one. 
Her Bright Smile. Duet. 3. Ab tof Wrighton. 35 
Nothing hardlv has pleased more than this, as @ 
song, and asa piano piece. So its popularity as a 
duet is already established. 
Love me beloved! 3. Bh to d. Reichardt. 
Still another charming German-English song. Will 
not disappoint you. 
When the Silver Snow is falling. Duet. 3. 
Bb to f. Smart. 40 
A pretty duet, which one may like now fer its cool- 
ness, aud in the wiuter for its well imagined verses. 
The Mariners. (I naviganti). Trio for Sopra- 
no, Tenor and Bass. 4 El tog. 
Randeggar. 75 
Beautiful for sea and shore. Sounding over the 
seas of Italy, the effect of such music must be sur. 
prisingly sweet. 
Turn from them, Willie! 3. Etoe. Salisbury. 30 
Song and Chorus. A most touching appeal, and 
good Temperance song. 
Molly Adair. Song and Cho. 3. Eb toe. Hoag. 
Very pleasing ballad in the favorite ballad style. 


Instrumental. 


Walking in the Park. Var. 4. D. Pratt. 
Favorite melody well arranged. Slips easily from 


the fingers. 
T’ll follow thee. Polonaise. 3. Ad. Pratt. 
Also very well arranged, and a good instructive 
piece. 
Coliseum Waltz. 
Quite pleasing, and the name a good one. 
as a memento. 
Whirlpool Galop. Hamburger Sprudel Galop. 
3. O: arlow. 
With that clear metallic ring which imparts such 
brilliancy to the best German Dance music. 
In Wild Haste. Galop. 3. E. Faust. 
Like the above, brilliant, and in good popular style. 


Books. 


Tne Prenic. A Cantata. By J. R. Thomas. 1.00 
A pretty affair with an unpretending title, which is 
hardly good enough forthe music, that being very 
pleasing. Arranged for mixed voice , but an added 
staff renders it equally available for three female 
voices. So it is just the thing for Seminaries, as well 
as for the outside world. Incidents and Pieces are 
The Gathering. The Departure (Boat song), The Ar- 
rival, Swinging Song. Flower Song, Waltz Song, 
Langhing Glee, Skipping Song, The Storm, The Sur- 
shine after Rain, Farewell, and Homeward Bound. 


35 


$.. -& Turner. 
Buy it 


Music sy Mait.—Musric is sent by mail. the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music), Persons at a 
distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expenre in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 


ABBREVIATIONS .— Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as 0, B flat, &c. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the stafl 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the stuff 
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